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{told him it was God’s work in which I was engaged, that he was with me, 
and that I feared not him, nor all the Sachems of the country, and that I was re- 


solved to go on, do what they might. 


MR. ELIOT THE MISSIONARY. 


In the Companion of Nov. 25, there is an account of 
the Indian Bible, which was translated with great labor 
by Mr. Elliot. But translating the Bible, was but a part 
of Mr. Eliot’s labors. He was also a faithful Missionary. 
A very interesting Memoir of his life and Jabors 
has just been published’by Mr. S. Goldsmith, Cornhill, 
Boston, who has loaned us the above Picture, which is 
the frontispiece of the book. The following is the chap- 
ter that the Picture is intended to illustrate :— 

The gospel can never be successfully preach- 
ed in civilized, or heathen nations, without its 
awakening the opposition of men. The carnal 
mind always has been at enmity against God. 
The devil has always been disturbed when he 
has lost any of his subjects. The success of the 
gospel among the Indians excited the opposition 
of the Sachems and Powows. The Sachems 
feared that the success of the gospel would pre- 
vent the “ praying Indians,” from paying tribute, 
It undoubtedly did prevent their arbitrary ex- 
actions that they formerly made upon their sub- 
jects. Cutshamakin made a complaint to Eliot 
of this kind. The Sachems of the country were 
generally set up against Eliot; and kept off 
their men from praying to God, as much as they 
could. On one occasion, after lecture, the Sa- 
chem of Neponset openly protested against 
erecting a town, and told Mr. Eliot that all the 
Sachems in the country were opposed to it. He 
manifested a good deal of angry feeling. But 
our evangelist had too much courage to be de- 
terred by such threats as these. ‘+ J told him it 
was God’s work in which I was engaged, that he 
was with me, aud that I feared not him, nor all the 
Sachems of the country, and that I was resolved to 
go on, do what they might.” This determined 
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reply caused the Sachem té quail before the man 
of God. He dared not persevere in this opposition, 

Unkus, the Mohegan chief went to Hartford, 
in the time that the court was sitting, and re- 
quested that his Indians might not be taught to 
pray to God. 

King Philip, took hold of a button of Mr. 
Eliot’s coat, and told him that ‘“*he cared as 
little fur his gospel as he did for the button on 
his coat.” Such was the hostility of the chiefs 
to Mr. Elliot, that they often treated him rudely ; 
and banished from their society all that embrac- 
ed the gospel. Nothing but the fear of the Eng- 
lish prevented them from putting them to death. 

The Powows were as much opposed to the 
introduction of the gospel as were the Sachems. 
They held alniost an unlimited control over the 
minds of the savages. They were the physi- 
cians of the body and soul. ‘They bawled, 
danced, and employed a multitude of cliarms for 
the healing of the sick. It was the common be- 
lief of the natives, that they held converse with 
the invisible world, and could control all dis- 
eases, except in some particular cases, when the 
Deity was inexorable. Even the new converts 
retained this persnasion- 
lieved that the God of the English had power 
superior to the God of the Powows. On the Is- 


land of Martha’s Vineyard, there was an assem-|~ 


bly convened to discuss the question relative to 
the power of the Powows. After many stories 
had been told concerning the power of the Pow- 
ows, an Indian called out, ** Who is there that 
does not fear the Powows?” Another replied, 
‘there is not a man on earth that does not fear 
the Powows.” They had threatened with in- 
stant death a convert by the name of Hiacomes. 
He was not alarmed by any of their threatenings. 
He undauntedly set their threatenings at defi- 
ance. He declared his firm confidence in the 
Englishman’s God. The whole assembly looked 
on him with astonishment, expecting to see sud- 
den vengeance overtake him. But when they 
saw that he was not hurt, they changed their 
minds, and began to congratulate him, that he 
was delivered from the power of the Powows. 
The Powows were highly enraged, and threat- 
ened the praying Indians with death. But Hia- 
comes challenged them to do ther worst. ‘ Let 
all the Powows on the Island come together,” said 
he, ** I will venture myself in the midst of them all. 
Let them use all their witchcrafts, with the help of 
God I will tread upon them all.” Some few had 
overcome the superstitious fears of the Powows; 
but the gréat mass of them were held in slavish 
fear. They dared not embrace the gospel, lest 
the Powows should inffict upon them some 
deadly injury. 

Mr. Elliot observed a remarkable difference 
when the Powows were present, and when they 
were absent. They were a great hindrance to 
the progress of the gospel. They were not like 
the heathen priests at the Sandwich Islands, when 
the first company of missionaries arrived there. 
They cume to the missionaries, and announced 
the fact that they had burnt up their temples and 
their gods. They hailed them as brother priests, 
and bade them welcome. God had, in this case, 
prepared the way for the reception of the mis- 
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sionaries. He inclined their hearts to give them 
this friendly reception. Not so with the Indian 
Powows. With steady determination they op- 
posed the work of Elliot. 

The opposition of the Sachems and Powows 
stimulated our holy evangelist to make greater 
exertions. 

He continued his pastoral Jabors at Roxbury, 
and frequently made excursions to Nonantum, 
Neponset, and Concord. He frequently per- 
formed missionary tours in different parts of 
Massachusetts. He was often exposed to fa- 
tigue and hardships. He had not the qonve- 
nience of a stage coach nor railroad to convey 
him from place to place. He performed. his 
missionary journeys on foot, and accommodated 
himself to their habits of living. He himself 
says, **I was not dry night nor day, from the 
third day to the sirth; but so travelled ; and at 
night I pull off my boots, wring my stockings, and 
on with them again; and so continued; yet God 
helped me. JI considered the words of Paul, * en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 


[For Sale by Crocker §& Brewster, 47 Washington Street, also at C. C. 
Dean’s 13 Cornhill. 
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THE LAST SEGAR—OR THE RESOLVE. 
BY J. A. BUNYAN. 





“Tobacco, ’tis a filthy weed, 
« # * * 


It drains the pocket, scents the clothes, 
And makes a chimney of the nose.” 

[Orn Ruyme. 
My Young Readers :—The story I am about to 
relate, is one in which I have a double object. 
The first, to prove to you the folly of the expen- 
sive, useless and injurious practice of using to- 
bacco. ‘The second, to induce you, by relating 
my own sad experience—though not eighteen 
years of age—to quit, if any of you have fallena 
victim to a habit, which, when once formed, can 
only be broken by the strongest perseverance, 
and most rigid self-denial. When you read this 
story, you have the satisfaction—if satisfaction 
it be—of knowing it is true. 

It was acold rainy evening in the month of 
March, as I was hurrying up Broadway, with 
my eyes intently fixed on a brilliant light gleam- 
ing from the windows of a not far distant segar 
store, that I was accosted by a poor, but neatly 
clad girl, about nine years old, who asked ina 
pitiful, but commanding tone, for ‘‘ Some bread.” 
I had often been called upon by unworthy look- 
ing persons for aid, and had as often turned a 
deaf ear to their wants—excusing myself by say~ 
ing, ‘‘ there are so many unworthy ones calling: 
upon our charity, that, were we disposed to be 
charitable, we know not upon whom to bestow 
our gifts.” 

But I could not think so in the case of this lit- 
tle girl. She stood with her bare feet on the 
cold, wet pavements; her dress—as I couid see 
by the light shining from the shop window— 
though somewhat ‘the worse for wear,’ was. 
clean, and her whole person displayed that un- 
assumed, natural appearance uncharacteristic 
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of that unfortunate class of which she was @ 
member. 

Desirous of knowing more of her history, I 
commenced a conversation by asking her which 
she would rather have, bread or money? 

She looked at me hesitatingly, and said, ‘Sir, 
I want bread; 1 have a sick mother and two 
smaller sisters ” 

Here she stopped, choked with emotion, and 
the tears came to her eyes. 

“Have you no father?” said I. 

“I have,” she said hesitatingly, ** but he drinks; 
he does not live at home.” 

The story was told—I was satisfied. I put 
my hand in my pocket, but—alas! a solitary 
sixpence was its only occupant. I hesitated, 
and thought of the expected Juxury from the ge- 
gar store. I thought, too, that the sixpence 
would buy a loaf of bread, and thus ameliorate 
the wants of a suffering family; but the strong 
propensity of a still stronger segar, got the bet- 
ter of my good intention, and I told her “IT was 
sorry, but I had no money to spare; if 1 had, I 
would willingly give it to her.” 

She left me with a look of sadnegs, and I 
turned my eyes from her, disgusted with my 
own act, and pursued my way to the segar store. 
I would have directed her to my home, but the 
distance rendered it impracticable. 

1 purchased my s¢gars, and went home smok- 
ing} but I could not help thinking of the poor 
little girl. Strange thoughts ran through my 
mind. I would ask myself from which I would 
derive the most pleasure, seeing myself making 
use of an unnatural substance, tobacco; or in 
seeing the suffering poor use the natural staff of 
life, bread? Then I would wonder if the little 
girl met with any one more liberal than myself 
—hoping that she did. I finally reached my 
home, and as I entered the room the clock struck 
nine. 

The family had retired; I took a seat near 
the fire, and sat ina quiet mood, while the smoke 
ascended from my lighted segar. ‘The only 
noise that disturbed my ears was the ticking of 
the clock, and the occasional snapping of the 
half-burned embers in the fire. The lamp had 
grown dim for want of re-trimming. 

Thus I sat, half inclined to sleep, till the fire 
had reached that part of my segar that was wet 
by the moisture of my lips, of which I was warn- 
ed by the continual hissing it occasioned. I 
looked up, the room was blue with smoke; I 
cast my eyes upon the clock, it was half past 
nine; another half hour had gone—Gone FOREVER! 
And what had 1 accomplished? This started a 
new train of ideas. I laid the segar on the ta- 
ble, took from my pocket a pencil, and made the 
following notes and calculations : 

Commenced smoking when nine years old; 
(through the influence of other boys—under the 
mistaken idea of making a man of myself ;) at 
the age of ten, I could smoke the strongest se- 
gar without feeling that dizziness it first produc- 
ed, and at the early age of eleven, I found my- 
self a confirmed votary to that odions, vicious 
habit, smoxine ! 

From eleven years to my present age (seven- 
teen years and four months) I know two segars 
a day would be a moderate estimate—many was 
the day for the last two years, that six would not 
excuse me. 

Counting two a day from my eleventh year, 
and not including all that I smoked the two 
years previous, would be four thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty segars ! 

Allowing each segar to be, on an average, 
three and a half inches in length, would be one 
thousand three hundred and forty nine feet two 
inches, of an emetic that I consumed, which, 
had I swallowed a piece the size of a pea, would 
have thrown me in horrid convulsions ! 

Each segar cost at least one cent, and some 
cost more ;.this would amount to forty-six dol- 
lars and twenty cents, without interest. 














I never smoked a segar in less than half an 
hour—and never did’any thing else while smok- 
ing. "This would be two thousand three hundred 
and ten hours, or about three months! 

My time was wortl “* a moderate estimate, 
three cents an ir. ZShis would amount to 
sixty-nine dollars thirty cents ! 

When Plooked over the result, and found that 
I had spent\pinety-five dollars and fifty cents, 
took three ménths in consuming that which de- 
stroyed my health, ruined my breath, and which 
would ‘in time; have destroyed my nervous sys- 
tem, and all this at the age of sevenreEN—and 
when I thought how many loaves of bread the 
money would have bought that I had worse than 
wasted, and how mitch useful learning I could 
have acquired in this three months, I took my 
segar from the table and cast it in the fire—not 
accompanied with & solemn affirmation—but as 
I did it, the words involuntarily flowed from my 
heart, **I am RESOLVED—’TIS MY LAST SEGAR !” 

[Youth’s Cabinet. 
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ANGER. 

Almost every child whose parent takes a news- 
paper, has heard of John C. Colt, and of the 
dreadful murder he committed, several months 
ago. They have heard, also, that the murder 
was done in a fit of anger and passion; and per- 
haps some one has already told them how wrong 
it is, in any one, to give way to bad and angry 
feelings. 

The awful deed appears to have been done 
very suddenly—perhaps Colt did not think of it 
an hour beforehand—but being a very passion- 
ate man, and easily irritated, never striving to 
govern his feelings, when he was offended, he 
seems to have had no control over his anger— 
and in a moment the poor bleeding victim of his 
ungoverned passion lies cold and senseless at his 


feet. He was tried, found guilty, and condemn- 
ed to be hung; but verore the hour of execution 


came, he stabbed himself to the heart with a 
dirk knife, and thus was guilty of a second mur- 
der, of which he could not repent, and then 
rushed into the presence of his final Judge! 

Now think of Cain, the first murderer, and 
imagine him standing by the side of his dead 
brother, whom his own hand had slain. In a fit 
of jealousy and anger he had lifted his hand 
against his brother’s life—the blow fell, and he 
was a murderer. What must his feelings have 
been, as he saw him stretched upon the ground? 
His own brother !—awful, dreadful must have 
been the thought, ‘I have slain my brother!” 
Oh, Cain, ‘*‘ What hast thou done?” 

There is no one who would like to stand in 
the places of these murderers; and yet the Bi- 
ble speaks very plainly to some who are in the 
habit of gotting angry with those who offend 
him. Hear what it says: ‘* Whosoever hateth 
his brother, is a murderer.’’ What awful words. 
Not only whosoever killeth, but whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer. 

We learn, then, from all this, that it is very 
wrong to get angry, to give way to bad and un- 
kind feelings toward our neighbors. If he does 
wrong and ill-treats you, that is no reason why 
you should do wrong. Many an unkind thought 
has led to an unkind act. Actions show the 
feelings of the heart—so from thoughts to words, 
from words to blows, and from blows to death, 
as in the case of Cain, ‘* Who was of that wick- 
ed one, and slew his brother.” ‘He that hates 
his brother is in darkness.” ‘* Where envy and 
strife is, there is confusion and every evilwork.” 

I hope my young readers will take warning 
from such dreadful accounts of fightings and 
murders as they are daily reading and hearing 
of, and that they will try to govern their pas- 
sions, and learn to bear even abuse and ill-treat- 
ment, with patience and meekness, as did the 








blessed Saviour when he was on earth. 





The following hymn of Dr. Watts’ is not the 
less beautiful because of its age. I hope it may 
make a good impression upon the mind of every 
reader. 


LOVE BETWEEN BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home ; 
Where sisters dwell and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come. 


Hard names at first, and threatening words, 
Which are but noisy breath, 
May grow to clubs and naked swords, 
To murder and to death. 
The devil tempts one mother’s son 
To rage against another; 
So wicked Cain was hurried on, 
Till he had killed his brother. 
- The wise will let their anger cool, 
At least before ’tis night ; 
But in the bosom of a fool 
It burns till morning light. 
Pardon, oh Lord, our childish rage, 
Our little brawls remove ; 
That as we grow to oe age, 
Our hearts may all be love.—Christian Intel. 


— 


CONCERNING THE SABBATH. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FATHER AND SON. 


Son. Can I stay at home to-day, father? 
Father. Stay at home, my child? Why, 
what for? 


S. To play, father. John Binney and Wil- 
liam Jennings said they would come along here, 
and then we would have some sport in playing 
ball, hunting for birds’ nests, &c. 

F. That is very wrong, my child. This is 
God’s holy day.. That would be breaking the 
Sabbath. What does God command us, con- 
cerning the Sabbath? You remember the fourth 
commandment, don’t you? 

S. Yes. 

F. Will you repeat it? 

S. ‘Remember the Sabbath day; to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God,” &c. 

F. Very well. You see, my child, we are 
commanded to ‘‘remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy,” &c. Now turn to the 58th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, the 13th and 14th verses, and see 
what is contained there respecting the Sabbath. 
Now playing at ball, hunting for birds’ nests, and 
all such amusements, is in direct opposition to 
God’s plain commands; and all who do such 
things, God will surely punish. Besides, my 
son, read the Form of Baptism, and see what 
solemn promises I made before God in this or- 
dinance. If I were to goto church without you, 
I should not be happy there; for I would have 
to think about you and these promises. No, my 
child, I can’t consent to your staying at home; 
I love you too much for that. I want both you 
and James to go with your father and mother; 
and we will sit together in the same pew, and 
listen to the instructions of our good minister. 

S. I hope, father, I shall never be so foolish 
again as to wish to stay at home from church, 
when I am able to go. I feel now as though I 
should like to ge every Sabbath. 

F. I'm glad to hear it, my child} and when 
you see John Binney and William Jennings, tell 
them the pleasure you find in going to church. 
Tell them how wrong it is to spend the Sabbath 
in playing ball, running after birds’ nests, and all 
such kinds of amusement. Ask them to go with 
you the next Sabbath. Tell them that when 
they are at home during the hours of the Sab- 
bath they should be reading the Bible and other 
good books. Tell them that God looks downin 


anger upon those who break his commandments 
—while he loves them that love him, and who 
try to please him. Tell them that one way of 
pleasing God is to go to church, and there listen 
to the minister, who tells us all about what we 
should do to please God, and how we may be 
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prepared, when we die, to spend a never-ending 
Sabbath in heaven. 
FOR THE LORD'S DAY MORNING. 


*T was on this day the Saviour rose, 
To raise our sinful race ; 

He conquer’d Death, and all his foes— 
We praise his boundless grace. 

To day let little children meet, 
Before their holy Lord; 

Worship with reverence at his feet, 
And hear his saving word. 


Joyful within his house to-day 
Our willing feet shall stand, 

To praise his name, and humbly pray 
For mercies from his hand. 


No play nor idle sport we choose, 
On this high day of rest ; 
But ev’ry childish way refuse, 
To be by Jesus blest. 
This is the day of all the seven 
We'll most esteem and love; 
°Tis by our Saviour kindly given, 
To lead our souls above.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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A LETTER TO MY PARENTS. 

Dear Farner anp Morner:—It is the com- 
mon way, I know, for parents to write letters to 
their sons, when they have come to that stage of 
life which suggests this letter to you. 

You know, whilst I was at home, you closed 
the year which filled up the scripture measure 
of human life,—three-score and ten,—and that I, 
the same week, crossed the line between the 
young man and the man. You are now come to 
old age—I to manhood. You are just at the 
close of your active life ; I just at the beginning 
of mine. I thought it might some sweeten that 
often tasteless cup of age, should your youngest 
son mingle in it some of that pure gratitude 
which he feels to you. He feels it on account 
of your treatment to his childhood, that which 
growing years makes to shine with growing 
brightness. 'The things inthemselves are small, 
—almost simple when told on this page; but the 
effects are great,—vital indeed, when acting on 
the eventful history of my life. 

There is a scene of childhood graven on my 
heart, my dear mother, by your peculiar skill, 
which represents the habitual character of the 
treatment I spoke of. I shall draw it out in this 
letter for the *‘ Monitor,” just to show how the 
thoughts of my manhood go back to you, in the 
days of my childhood. This will tell you why I 
speak of growing gratitude to you. Do you re- 
member, dear mother,—before I could speak 
plain,—my getting very angry once about a toy 
book which you had taken from me to “ keep 
till N—was a bigger boy?” I remember it, as 
you will see I well may. It was on the after- 
noon of a long summer’s day. I was petulant, 
and not over careful of the valued book. When 
you gently removed it, my little heart was 
swollen and trembling with anger. You spoke 
not a word—but that mild, searching eye—I al- 
most feel it now—seemed to be floating in a 
tear. You led me into your room. The great 
apple-tree shaded close to the window. It look- 
ed solemn. There was no one in the house but 
ourselves; the silence was like the shade—sol- 
emn. You knelt down. The stubbornness that 
made me hesitate, yielded to the expressive look 
of your eye; I did the same. I was at your 
right side—I see just how the whole scene look- 
ed; then you prayed—O, that moment! I 
can’t tell why, but my stubborn anger seemed to 
melt away like a flake of snow in a cup of life- 
warm milk ; my raging passion faded in an in- 
stant, as the dew drop vanishes at noon-day. 
Somehow it seemed as if you were telling God 
how wicked I had been. I thought he looked 
right down upon me—saw and heard all about 
it, and though I did not love you, I feared Him. 
Your gentle hand was on my head. It seemed 
as if you said, ‘* This is the very sinful child.” 


Do you think I could any longer be angry? 

I think it not at all extravagant to say, that, 
that day’s prayer did more to subdue the raging 
anger of my heart, than any event of my life; 
at least, it now seems I have never had the same 
sort of anger since. I well remember the day. 
I was for the last time—thus far—thoroughly 
angry. I then resolved never again to be mas- 
tered by my anger. Through divine blessing on 
your early training, I have for twelve years kept 
master of myself. if 

Some day, as you sit alone by your window, 
think over how much I owe to my mother for that 
prayer. Your son, 

[Parent's Monitor. 
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PLL TRY, BUT I KNOW I CAN°T, 

So said a little girl to her mother when she 
was told to go and put on her apron so as to be 
ready for supper. 

It was not the first time Miss Susan Price had 
said the same thing. She was in the habit of 
saying it whenever she was directed to do what 
she had no desire to do. 

I remember once—it was when raspberries 
were ripe—Susan was sent into the garden to 
pick some. She loved raspberries, and she had 
nothing to do that afternoon but to pick them. 
It so happened, however, that Colonel Arm- 
strong’s garden adjoined Mrs. Price’s, and Jane 
Armstrong had a visiter, and Susan was quite 
anxious to be with them, but her mother had a 
good reason for not allowing her to go over. 

‘I can’t pick raspberries, mother, for the 
vines tear my frock.” ie’ 

“They will not tear your frock, my dear, un- 
less you go among them. I only wish you to 
pick from the vines that hang over, and which 
you can reach, without exposing your frock.” 

‘¢But, mother, they scratch my hands, and the 
thorns get into*my flesh.” 

‘Then you must handle the vines more care- 
fully, or you can put on a pair of William’s 
gloves.” 

‘¢William’s gloves are a great deal too largé 
for me.” 

And so the mother and her unreasonable 
daughter argued the point for a long time, till 
the former was quite displeased and said, 

‘Susan, go directly into the garden, and pick 
the raspberries, or you will have none for tea.” 

“T'll try, but I know I can’t,” said the little 
girl with a pout, as she walked slowly and sul- 
lenly towards the garden. 

She had no heart to do her duty, but she was 
bent upon going over to Jane Armstrong’s. 

Soon after she entered the garden, she heard 
the voices of the two girls in the adjoining gar- 
den, and it was not long before they were con- 
versing through the fence, which was thickly set 
with hedge. The conversation turned upon the 
unreasonableness of parents, and especially upon 
the severity of Susan’s mother, in refusing to let 
her spend the afternoon as she wished. The 
raspberries were forgotten. The pleasure of 
being together was so great that it was soon pro- 
posed that Susan should come over into Jane’s 
garden for a few minutes and then return and 
do her work. So she forced her way through 
the hedge, tearing her frock in two places and 
giving herself quite a serious cut-from a thorn, 
but she had a will to disobey her mother, and so 
no difficulty or obstacle could deter her. They 
were soon ‘talking and laughing,in high glee in 
a beautiful arbor, and forgot every thing but en- 
joyment. Susan left her basket behind, and 
while she was absent Mrs. Price sent into the 
garden to see what she was about. The mes- 
senger returned, bringing the empty basket, but 
no tidings of Susan. An hour or more passed, 
and in came Miss Susan. 

‘‘Where have you been, my dear?” inquired 





Mrs. Price. 








Susan was ashamed and hung her head. 

** How was your frock torn and your face dis- 
figured? Was it done by the raspberry bushes, 
my: dear?” 

Susan began to cry. I need scarcely tell you 
that Susan was severely punished for her miscon- 
duct. But what was her fault?’ It was an uN- 
WILLINGNESS to obey her mother. This was the 
cause of all her other misdeeds. If she had been 
as desirous to do what she was commanded as 
todo what was forbidden, she would have thought 
no more of the prickles on the raspberry vines 
than she did of the thorns on the hedge. When 
her heart was set upon getting into Colonel Arm- 
strong’s garden all difficulties vanished. Instead 
of saying, “Ill try, but I know I can’t,” she 
might have said, “I know I can, for I will.” Hf 
she had been witu1ne to obey her mother,.she 
would have tried her best to succeed, and this 
would have been accepted; but as she had nota 
willing mind she did not try at all, and this was 
her folly and sin. I wish my young readers 
would get their Bible and turn to the second 
Corinthians, chap. viii. and verse 12, where 
something is said on this subject which is well 
worth reading.— Youth’s Friend. 





THE WIND. 

Wind is nothing more than the air put in motion: 
and this is occasioned by the different degrees 
of heat and cold; for heat expands the air, that 
is, it makes it take up more room, and cold con- 
tracts it, or makes it take up less room. Now, 
as the sun has always more power on some parts 
of the earth than on others, so there are contin- 
ual currents of air passing to and fro, either in 
gentle breezes or in boisterous storms. 

‘‘But please to tell us what benefit we get 
from the wind, for sometimes it does a deal of 
mischief; we ever think it does more harm than - 
good.” 

‘“‘The benefits derived from the winds are 
very great. It is true, as you say, that they 
sometimes do a deal of mischief. ,'They blow 
down trees, they raise the billows of “he sea, and 
often overwhelm ships and the poo’ drowning 
seamen in the world of waters; but, remember, 
where there is one ship destroyed by the winds, 
there are twenty blown by them to the port 
where they were bound; and where there is one 
tree blown down by them, there are thousands 
made more healthy and fruitful by their influ- 
ence upon them.” 

*¢ Ah, we should remember that there are vast 
numbers of trees left standing, and but very few 
blown down.” 

‘‘Then again, the winds purify the air, and 
thus keep away many pestilences and diseases 
that would otherwise afflict us.” 

‘Why, the winds must be always doing us 
good.” 

‘They are so; for they refresh and cool the 
earth as well as the air, and give health to living 
creatures as well as to the trees of the field.” 

‘‘ There is one advantage which you have not 
mentioned, and that is, the winds help boys to 
fly their kites.” 

‘It is very true that the wind enables young 
people to fly their kites, and, some time since, I 
saw two young men seated in a chair which had 
wheels, pulled along at a rapid rate by a kite, 
the string of which one of them held in his 
hand.” 

‘*T have heard of a schoolmaster who lives at” 
Bristol, or somewhere thereabout, who often 
travels along the turnpike road in a four-wheel 
carriage, by the assistance of kites kept up in 
the air by the winds. He has several kites in 
the air at one time, and he manages them with 
different strings. Give him a good wind, and he. 


will outrun the mail-coach at any time; but then 
he must go the way that the wind blows. I wish 
you, however, particularly to remember the good, 
that is done by the winds.” 

*¢ You have, I dare say, before now looked 
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a field of corn, when the golden grain has bent 
backwards and forwards, like waves of water.” 

**O! yes, many times. It looked beautiful !” 

‘¢ Well, the wind all that time was freshening, 
and giving strength to the corn, for the wind is 
as necessary to keep it dry and pure as the earth 
is to give it nourishment, and the sun to ripen 
it. But there is another thing which the wind 
does, which you have not thought of, and that 
is, it grinds the corn, and makes it into flour, by 
blowing round thé sails of the windmill. In 
some countries these windmills are all they have 
to grind for them.” 

‘* But they do much better things than these: 
for by blowing the ships of the merchant across 
the seas, they enable people in one country, to 
converse with, and render benefits to those of 
another country. The winds bring us tea from 
China, and sugar from the West Indies. And 
by the winds we send our manufactures abroad, 
and forward Bibles, Testaments, books and 
tracts to enlighten the poor ignorant heathen.” 

‘“* We will never complain of the wind again 
as an enemy; why, it is one of our very best 
friends.” 

** You quite astonish us, for we never thought 
of these things before.” 

‘*But having your attention once drawn to 
them, I hope you will.never forget them. We 
are poor short-sighted mortals, and very often 
complain of what God has appointed in wisdom 
and mercy for the good of mankind. We should 
judge of these things, not by the little good or 
harm they may do to us, but by the great bene- 
fit they confer on the world at large.” —Jb. 








EDITORIAL. 
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THE FLATTERER. 


“ Well, how do you like our new neighbor?” asked 
Mrs. Poppy to Miss Morning Glory, one fine day in the 
garden. - 

“What, you mean Miss China Aster? Oh,I am de- 
lighted with her; she has such perfect manners.” 

“Yes, indeed; did you ever see any one so graceful 
and so affable? For my part, I am determined to make 
a friend of her directly.” 

“So amI1; I love her already. And did you notice 
how many beautiful dresses she has? All the colors of 
the rainbow.” } 

“ Yes,” interposed Miss Auricula, “they are really 
splendid ; and she does not seem in the least proud of 
them.” 

“For my part,” remarked Mrs. Malope, “I have never 
seen any body I liked so well.” 

“ Nor I!” chimed in Miss Primrose, and Miss Mari- 
gold, and Mrs. Peony and Mrs. Nasturtion. 

“You say nothing,” remarked Miss Auricula to Mrs. 
Syringa ; “ don’t you agree with us ?” 

“Not entirely,” was the reply. 

“ Indeed, well I wonder at that; Ido not see how 
any one can help liking her... For my part, I shall visit 

‘her often; she said a great deal about her inexperience, 
and her not knowing how to conduct herself in the new 
station in which she is placed, and declared that my ad- 
vice would be really indispensable to her.” 

’ “Indeed!” said Miss Marigold, with a toss of the 
head ;—* probably, however, there are some other per- 
sons whose advice she will value as much.” 

“TI dont know what you mean by that remark,” re- 
plied Miss Auricula, warmly; “but she certainly told 
me that there was no one whose opinion she should rely 
on so much as mine.” 

“To be sure, if age entitles one’s opinions to respect, 
you would have some claims,” retorted Miss Marigold, 
“but for all that you must have misunderstood Miss 
China Aster’s experience. She assured me that she 
should be guided in all things by my opinion.” 

Miss Auricula’s angry reply was interrupted by Mrs. 
Poppy. “Oue would think,” said she, “to hear your 
two ladies talk, that nobody else in the garden was 











worth thinking of. I imagine Miss China Aster has dis- 
cernment enough to find out who are worth her notice ; 
at all events, she assured me that she should not be sat- 
isfied unless J went to see her every day.” 

“She said the same thing to me,” interposed Mrs. 
Peony. ; 

“To you! that is a likely story!” sneered Mrs. 
Poppy. 

“ And why not to me, I would be glad to know ;” in- 
quired Mrs, Peony fiercely. 

“She told me,” interrupted Miss Primrose, “ that f 
looked exactly like a very dear friend of hers, who had 
died ; and who was very much celebrated for her beau- 
ty—and she said she should love me if it was only for 
my looks.” 

“Your looks!” sneered Mrs. Nasturtion; she must 
have a great deal of taste to say such a thing to you, 
It was I who she said gooked like her friend.” 

Miss Primrose was beginning a sarcastic reply, when 
she was cut short by Miss Morning Glory, who burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

“Come ladies,” said she, addressing the whole com- 
pany, “what if it should be found out that we had all 
been duped by this smooth-tongued stranger ?” 

“ Duped !” repeated the whole party, in various tones, 
expressive of horror, surprise and indignation. 

“Yes, duped. For my part I confess that I was thor- 
oughly taken in by her sweet smiles, and soft, flattering 
speeches ; but since I find thet she makes them to every 
body, I shall not set so high a value upon them.” 

All the ladies of the garden looked extremely mor- 
tified. 

“Was this what you meant, Mrs. Syringa,” inquired 
Miss Morning Glory, “when you said you did. not en- 
tirely agree with us ?” 

“It was,” replied Mrs. Syringa. “I have seen too 
many of these insinuating people in my day, to be easily 
taken in by them.” . 

“For my part,” said Miss Auricula, “I shall go and 
see her directly, and tell her that herarts are discov- 


ered.” 

“That would be fery foolish,” rejoined Mrs. Syringa; 
“treat her civilly and kindly, but in such a way as to 
show her that her fine speeches pass for no more than 
they are worth.” 

“I thought from the first,” said Miss Primrose, “that 
there was something insincere about her; so that I did 
not place much confidence in what she said.” 

Several of the ladies exchanged meaning looks at this 
remark. 

“ At any rate, I can get along very well without her,” 
remarked Mrs. Poppy; “she is no such great things 
that one need care much for her compliments.” 

“Very true,” replied severa! ladies. 

But the next day, when Miss China Aster visited the 
ladies separately, and repeated her blandishments, each 
was persuaded that, however it was with others, she 
really meant what she said to her. L. 
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To the Junior Washingtonians, 


“ John, what are you doing with that cat? Pray let 
her alone,” said Mrs. Sands to her little boy; “let her 
alone, I bid you.” 

“IT ain’t hurting her, ma; you know we have all sign- 
ed the pledge but her, and 1’m going to have her sign 
her name, so she shall be a Washingtonian, too, that’s 
all,” said the little fellow, as he kept tugging away to 
get pussy’s fore paw.. 

Mrs. Sands now resolved to let him alone, and see 
how he would succeed ; so she stifled her laughter, and 
watched him. Presently he got the cat’s paw securely 
grasped, and placing an old stump of a pen between her 
toes, scrawled some hieroglyphics on an old copy of a 
pledge, before the cat could free herself. 

“ There, ma, the cat’s signed the pledge, now we are 
all Washingtonians,” said the delighted boy, as he pur- 
sued the new member into the hall, whither she had re- 
treated. This incident was nearly forgotten, until a few 
days since, Mrs. Sands saw John chase the cat out of 





the street, through the hall and back into the yard, strik- 


ing her with his stick whenever he came nigh enough. 
Mrs. Sands was greatly astonished at this, and calling 
him in, gave him a severe reprimand, with a hint that 
she would by and by serve him as he served the cat, con- 
cluding with, “ what did you whip her so bad for, naugh- 
ty child?” 

“O, ma, ma! she deserved whipping. I saw her 
come out of Mr. Alden’s rum shop! I saw her come out, 
ma, and you know she signed the pledge the other day !” 

It is to be hoped that the two-footed Washingtonians 
will profit by this, and not run such risks as John’s cat 
did.— Organ. ee 

The Two Roses, 
Vauity ; or admiring ourselves. 

Two roses grew together, near the brink of a pond 
made in a flower garden. One was very modest, though 
beautiful, but the other was very vain of what beauty 
she possessed. One day she was looking with much 
pride on her fair form, as it was reflected in the water, 
when her companion warned her, that though she was 
beautiful, she was frail, and it was folly to be proud of 
that which she might lose in an hour. The warning 
had no sooner been given, than an east wind suddenly 
blew a killing blast, when she withered and died. 

Nothing is more foolish than to admire ourselves in 
the glass, and be proud of our beauty, if we really pos- 
sess it, for beauty is but like a fading flower; in a few 
hours it may be spoiled by disease, or destroyed by 
death. True piety alone is durable beauty. Let us 
take care that we love and fear God, and then we shall 
look beautiful in his sight; and though death may with- 
er our forms, and destroy all the beauty of the body, the 
soul shall remain untouched, and flourish in immortal 
vigor.—Cobbin s Fables. 

———— 
How to Read the Scriptures. 


“JT would recommend you,” says one “to pause, at 
any verse of Scripture you choose, and shake as it were 











every bough of it, that if possible some fruit at least may 
drop down to you. Should this mode,” he remarks, 
“ appear somewhat difficult to you at first, and_no thought 
suggest itself immediately to your mind capable of af- 
fording matter for a short ejaculation, yet persevere and 
try another and another bough. If your soul really hun- 
gers, the Spirit of the Lord will not send you away 
empty. You shall at length find in one, and that per- 
haps a short verse in Scripture, such an abundance of 
delicious fruit, that you will gladly seat yourself under 
its shade, and abide there as under a tree laden with 
fruit.” — 
Anecdote, 


“ My dear husband,” said an amiable, witty wife to 
her truant lord, the morning after returning at a late 
hour, somewhat the worse for an evening’s Tatitition, 
“ do you think, really, that man and wife are both one, 
as is sometimes suid?” “Certainly, my dear, how shalt 
it be otherwise? But why ask the question?” “ Be- 
cause,” she replied, “if that be the fact I am bound to 
express my regret and ask your forgiveness for being 
imprudent last night. Pardon me this offence, and I 
promise you that I will never get drunk again.” The re- 
buke was effectual. 
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HYMN FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
“ Suffer little ehildren to come unto me.” 


Can little children such as we, 
Approach the Saviour’s throne ; 

Or can we dare to bend the knee, 
And claim him for our own; 

O yes, for Jesus when on earth, 
Bid little children come, 
He watches o’er them from their birth, 
And guides them to their home. 
For them in love his arms he spread, 
Clasped them in his embrace ; © 
For such on Calvary he bled, & 
On such he sheds his grace. 

Still may his gentle voice be heard, 
In his bless’d word ’tis given, 

Youth is the time to seek the Lord, 
To learn the way to heaven. 

O then come all and gladly tread 
In virtue’s happy way, 

Hear of the Saviour’s gracious love, 
Learn while it is to-day. 

For soon will come the awful night, 
A night both dark and drear, 

Where God will never shed his light, 
Nor will his ear e’er hear. 

But there the soul in bitterness 
Forevermore shall dwell, 

And reap the fruit of wickedness, 





Amid the flames of hell.—Fpiscopal Reeorrder. 
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